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Exactly the same may be said for the sys- 
tem of cleaning. 

In conclusion let me refer briefly to a 
phase of the subject which on first thought 
might seem not to belong to it at all. This 
is the aesthetics of library architecture. 
Yet it is evident that the adoption of a 
style which is expensive to construct may 
impose too heavy a burden on the funds 
of the library, or, especially if it requires 
much ornamentation, increase the expense 
of maintenance; that one style will give 
more lighted space than another, etc., and 
on the other hand that bad architecture 
or an absolutely plain building in the 
modern factory style, will almost certainly 
cost the institution the respect and per- 
haps the good will of all who see it and 



use it. In economic terms this may well 
mean the loss of financial support from 
the community, whether by taxes or in 
gifts, a loss of efficiency on the part of 
the staff through a lack of pride in the 
institution, and a disregard for its property 
and regulations on the part of the readers. 

Speaking under correction as a layman, 
I do not think that simplicity and unity of 
plan are incompatible with dignity of style, 
beauty of design, or suitability of material. 

Does not Polonius' advice fit exactly? 
"Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
but not expressed in fancy." Would not 
Laertes have erred equally had he bought 
for his studies at the university either the 
full dress of a courtier or the overalls of a 
workman? 



THE MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY AND THE CITY LIBRARY 

By Samuel H. Ranck 
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The first time I discussed the public 
library in its relation to the city govern- 
ment, in anything like a formal way, was 
at the Michigan Library Association at its 
annual meeting in conjunction with the 
League of Michigan Municipalities in De- 
troit in 1907. This discussion was based 
on our experience in certain phases of mu- 
nicipal reference work begun in 1905. In- 
cidentally, the first distinctively municipal 
reference library — that of Baltimore — was 
organized in 1907. 

At the Bretton Woods meeting of the 
A. L. A. in 1909 I read a paper on this sub- 
ject, emphasizing the following points: 

"1. A municipal reference library on a 
limited scale is worth while for most of 
our cities, both for the city officers and for 
the citizens. 

"2. In most of our cities I believe it can 
best be handled and managed by being 
made a part of the public library rather 
than by the building up of a second, sepa- 
rate, and independent organization. 

"3. There must be close personal touch 
and sympathy between the person manag- 
ing such a department and the various of- 



ficials of the city government. The ef- 
ficiency of a municipal reference library 
can easily be 'queered' by the librarian in 
charge taking the wrong personal attitude 
in his dealings with people. 

"4. We should look forward, finally, to 
a central bureau to supply certain classes 
of information for all the cities of the coun- 
try." 

These facts are mentioned here to avoid 
the necessity of a discussion of points 
given in papers already published. 

In all work of a municipal reference 
library two functions should be clearly rec- 
ognized; one to make available to the gen- 
eral public — citizens, if you please — the 
latest and best information on municipal 
problems of all kinds; and the other to 
make such information available to those 
in authority, the representatives of the 
city government — city officials or em- 
ployees of the city. To serve this latter 
class the best service can, as a rule, be 
given only when the library has quarters 
in the city hall — near and convenient for 
the users of such information. 

It is generally acknowledged that so far 
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as policies are concerned the government 
of this country is more and more becoming 
a government of intelligent public opinion 
— an opinion that can be based only on 
adequate knowledge. I am convinced, 
therefore, that important as a municipal 
reference library is to the city official, its 
most important function is the service it 
gives to the citizens as an aid in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. So far as Grand 
Rapids is concerned we have always em- 
phasized our municipal service to the gen- 
eral public more than we have to the of- 
ficials in the City Hall, although we have 
endeavored to serve the latter to the limit 
of our ability as such service is desired. 

Mr. Winston Churchill in the January 
number of Harper's Magazine, in an arti- 
cle entitled "A plea for the American tra- 
dition," expresses most admirably my con- 
ception of public opinion. I quote the fol- 
lowing from this article: 

"Public opinion must precede laws and 
not follow them. The truth may as well 
be faced that our salvation depends ab- 
solutely on what is called public opinion, 
and public opinion is only another name 
for the democratic spirit or culture with 
which our electorate must be saturated." 

In the city official service there are two 
classes who use books and information on 
municipal subjects: one, elective officials, 
and the other, technical and administra- 
tive men. Many of the latter class are pro- 
fessional men who take one or more pro- 
fessional journals, have certain standard 
books at hand which to them are tools, and 
for the ordinary routine of their work they 
are fairly well informed and do not care 
to depend wholly on a library outside their 
office for current information on their 
lines. It is only when they have to deal 
with new or unusual problems that they 
want the larger resources of the library, 
and a large collection of material, fre- 
quently not municipal material as such; 
for the problems of modern cities touch 
almost every phase of human interest and 
activity. 

Elective officials, particularly those con- 
nected with the legislative department of 



the city government, on the Council, for 
example, who are responsible for formulat- 
ing and crystallizing policies or public 
opinion into legislative acts, to make them 
legally effective, for the most part simply 
register what they conceive to be the 
public opinion of the community. Only a 
limited number of them are really molders 
of public opinion. Most of them accept, 
therefore, to a considerable extent policies 
that are formulated for them by interested 
persons or organizations in the community 
— "giving the people what they want" 
As a rule, at present, only a small propor- 
tion of the men holding elective positions 
in our city governments ever use a mu- 
nicipal reference library to any consider- 
able extent, except to bolster up, or to de- 
fend themselves when subject to attack. 

The average member of the legislative 
body of our American cities comes into 
such service with little more training in 
the use of books and printed matter, in the 
way of aiding him to solve the problems 
before him, than the general average of 
the community he represents when it 
comes to dealing with a problem or set of 
problems outside of his everyday experi- 
ence. Without previous training in the 
most efficient use of print, such men rarely 
find the time or inclination to begin such 
work when assuming the duties of official 
position. Their best service, and it is a 
most valuable one, is to sit in judgment on 
the various propositions that come before 
them, from the point of view of the aver- 
age, common sense man of affairs. Such 
men are the great bulwark of the com- 
munity (the brakes on the social machine, 
if you please) against the mere theorist, 
more or less inexperienced in the practical 
affairs of life. 

I have already intimated that the best 
work that the library can do is to furnish 
material that aids public opinion intelli- 
gently to crystallize on all sorts of munici- 
pal questions. There is no limit to the 
work which the library can do in this par- 
ticular, and therefore, the large general 
collection of the public library is frequently 
in a better position to give this service 
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than is the small specialized technical col- 
lection in the so-called municipal reference 
library as separated from the public 
library. But such service is adequate only 
•when the material is supplemented by 
librarians who have a very wide knowl- 
edge on such subjects and skill in dealing 
with men. We can never depend wholly 
on catalogs, or indexes, or bibliographies. 

As a matter of fact the municipal refer- 
ence library, when it is in the city hall, is 
constantly overlapping into the general 
public collection, for new problems are 
coming up all the time which reach into 
every department of printed literature, 
both ancient and modern, and for that rea- 
son it is impossible for a municipal refer- 
ence collection in and of itself to take care 
of all the demands that may come to it. 

It is the opinion of the National Munici- 
pal League, and of those who have had 
most to do with formulating the policy of 
that organization, that the making of the 
municipal reference library a branch of 
the public library makes possible greater 
co-operation and less overlapping when 
both of these are under the same general 
administration. There must be every op- 
portunity for the rapid mobilization of in- 
formation. The firing line of public inter- 
est rarely includes many subjects at a 
given time. The city library should be the 
general reserve, so organized that all the 
information on any branch of knowledge 
may be sent at the shortest notice to the 
trenches (your municipal reference de- 
partment in the cii- hall, or wherever the 
information may 'op needed) and then re- 
tired when the attack of public interest is 
transferred to some other subject. 

In this connection may I call attention 
to a matter to which it seems to me our 
cities and states have not given sufficient 
attention. Until within recent years, when- 
ever some new municipal activity was to 
be established or taken on by the com- 
munity new machinery was likely to be 
created to do the work. This policy has 
led to a great number of boards and ad- 
ministrative bodies, so that it is possible in 
a city like Chicago, for example, to have 



something like 22 separate and distinct 
local governing bodies, with over 250 elec- 
tive officials, all of which greatly compli- 
cates the machinery of government, con- 
fuses the citizen, makes it impossible for 
him to act intelligently in such a large 
selection of governing or administrative 
bodies and boards, and results in a large 
degree of lack of co-operation, and, in the 
very nature of the case, much added ex- 
pense. What we need is to require exist- 
ing organizations and institutions to func- 
tion up to new opportunities and new 
duties without creating new machinery for 
carrying on new lines of activity which the 
community wishes to assume. 

In line with this thought of having an 
existing organization take on new duties 
rather than to create a new organization 
for work that is needed, a joint committee 
of the National Municipal League, and of 
the Special Libraries Association, recently 
presented a report to the National Mu- 
nicipal League at its meeting in Dayton 
(which report was adopted by that body) 
to the effect that the present great need 
in connection with municipal reference 
libraries is not so much the establishment 
of new libraries or departments, as the 
establishment of a central bureau of mu- 
nicipal information for the whole country. 
It was the recommendation of this commit- 
tee that to do this work in the best possible 
way the Library of Congress should take 
on this new work, functioning up, if you 
please, to the requirements of the situa- 
tion. The need of a centralized bureau 
of municipal information is most keenly 
felt every day by those who have anything 
to do with supplying information on mu- 
nicipal subject. 

Corporations that deal with municipali- 
ties (public utilities, railroads, etc.) have 
long felt the need of a central bureau to 
gather and have ready for their use the 
information they need in their relations 
with cities. As a rule the city, when it 
comes to deal with a corporation, is not 
nearly so well fortified with knowledge, or 
the sources of knowledge, as is the corpo- 
ration. Our cities, therefore, need such a 
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bureau absolutely under public control, so 
that the public interest may be fully rep- 
• resented, with adequate knowledge that 
will enable them to meet every problem 
on terms that are at least equal with those 
of any private interest. 

The problem of securing the publications 
that are being issued by municipalities and 
other organizations in this country and 
abroad, which are issuing things of inter- 
est to the student of municipal affairs, is 
one of considerable difficulty as may be 
realized from the following statistics. 

The Census of 1910 gives 1,230 places in 
the United States each with a population 
of 5,000 or more. Every one of these com- 
munities is a municipal laboratory of more 
or less potential value, and nearly all of 
them issue publications or reports of one 
sort or another from time to time. There 
are nearly 200 cities (Census of 1910) of 
30,000 population and over — 204 accord- 
ing to the press reports on the 1915 Census 
bulletin on cities — and this number is 
bound to increase. The larger cities in 
some cases are very active in the issuing 
of publications, the "Municipal reference 
library notes" of the New York Public 
Library, for example, listing in its issue of 
December 8 no less than 74 publications as 
the output of a single month on the part of 
the city of New York. When we add to 
this the publications of the cities of foreign 
countries, the publications of state and na- 
tional governments, of university and 
other bureaus of municipal research 
(there are, I believe, three such bureaus 
in the city of New York), of the political 
science departments (post-graduate and 
other theses) of our universities, of com- 
mercial and local improvement organiza- 
tions which publish some most important 
things on municipal subjects, we begin to 
realize the magnitude of the problem in- 
volved in the mere assembling of the pub- 
lished information of possible interest, and 
frequently of great value, to the students 
of municipal problems, without even 
touching the books and pamphlets coming 
from numerous publishing houses, both in 
America and abroad. The Library of Con- 



gress has the machinery, and is already 
doing a considerable amount of work in 
this direction, and it would be easier for 
this institution to make a comprehensive 
and thorough collection of all material of 
this kind, to digest it, and place it at the 
service of cities and citizens of the whole 
country than for any other organization 
or group of organizations, to do so. 

The splendid work that has already been 
done by the Library of Congress in co- 
operation with other institutions is the best 
guarantee of the high quality of such serv- 
ice which it could render, should Congress 
authorize its undertaking this important 
work for the cities of the country. 

I believe that the American Library As- 
sociation should endorse the action taken 
by the National Municipal League and the 
Special Libraries Association on this sub- 
ject, and join with them in the effort to 
get the necessary action from Congress. 

In line with this subject of a centralized 
bureau of information to be handled by the 
Library of Congress is the establishment 
of a Municipal Year Book, brought about 
largely by another committee, of which I 
have been a member, and the meetings of 
which I have attended on various occa- 
sions. This subject has been brought to 
the attention of the Council on one or two 
previous occasions, first at Pasadena in 
1911, when it was endorsed by the Council. 
I am happy to report that as a result of 
the meeting in New York last June, work 
is now in progress on the publication of a 
municipal encyclopedia under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sec- 
retary of the National Municipal League. 
This work will be published by D. Apple- 
ton & Company, and it is expected that 
after the publication of a general compre- 
hensive encyclopedia covering more or 
less thoroughly the whole ground of mu- 
nicipal government and activities of this 
country and Canada, it will be followed by 
an annual municipal year book, all of 
which will be of the greatest value to all 
kinds of libraries as well as a large num- 
ber of individuals who are interested in 
municipal problems. 
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Note: After reading the foregoing, 
which Mr. Ranck stated he regarded as a 
somewhat general discussion of the under- 
lying principles that seem to him to apply 
to the municipal reference library and the 



city library as they relate to municipal 
problems, he presented informally a num- 
ber of concrete cases illustrating phases 
of municipal reference work and the prob- 
lems they involve. 



SPONSORS FOR KNOWLEDGE 



In the "Library Journal," November, 
1915, page 783, Mr. George Winthrop Lee, 
librarian of Stone & Webster, Boston, ex- 
plained what he calls the "sponsorship for 
knowledge" idea. His plan, as we un- 
derstand it, briefly expressed is this: Let 
libraries, institutions, librarians and others 
register with a central bureau some spe- 
cific topic upon which those persons or 
institutions are particularly well qualified 
tc furnish expert information; let the list 
of these sponsored topics be published and 
distributed widely; let additions be made 
and the cumulated list replenished from 
time to time; let it be understood that 
seekers after knowledge in the particular 
fields covered may communicate with 
sponsors on those subjects, either direct or 
through their local library. 

The headquarters office of the American 
Library Association is perhaps as proper 
a place as any to serve as the central bu- 
reau, or clearing house, and so far as its 
limitations will permit it will gladly serve 
in that capacity. 

In response to a recent circular sent out 
by Mr. Lee, a number of libraries and in- 
dividuals have expressed willingness to be 
enrolled as sponsors for certain topics, 
and as a beginning of this scheme the list 
of subjects and the sponsors therefor are 
here published in this number of the "Bul- 
letin of the American Library Association." 

We hope this beginning, though small, 
will encourage others to enroll as spon- 
sors for other subjects. These topics, as 
Mr. Lee says, should be broad at the start, 
should be largely topics of the day, and 
should be apportioned among the prom- 
inent libraries of the country. In the 
article above referred to, Mr. Lee men- 
tioned a short list of fifty "live" subjects 
tor which sponsors are particularly de- 



sired. This list first appeared in the 
April-June issue of "Information." We 
repeat it here: Accidents (including work- 
men's compensation), Aeronautics, Am- 
munition, Armenia, Austria, Automobiles, 
Banking, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Child 
labor, City planning, Domestic science, 
Cotton, European war, Prance, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Holland, India, In- 
surance, Italy, Japan, Jitney bus, Labor 
unions, Loan agencies, Mexico, Motion 
pictures, Negroes, Peace, Pensions, Po- 
land, Prisons, Profit sharing, Prohibition, 
Pure food, Recreation, Red Cross, Russia, 
Serbia, Social service, Socialism, South 
America, Strikes, Suffrage, Switzerland, 
Trusts, Turkey, United States. 

"What should be expected," asks Mr. 
Lee, "from libraries accepting responsi- 
bilities for such topics?" Answering his 
own question, he says: "Obviously to 
have a good collection of literature relat- 
ing thereto. Furthermore, to have the lit- 
erature analytically indexed as far as rea- 
sonable, not merely the intensive catalog- 
ing of books and pamphlets, transactions, 
etc., but the writing of cards for articles 
in periodicals; and not mere titles on 
these cards, but wise annotations also. 
Still further the publication annually (or 
the guarantee for such) of a well sub-clas- 
sified and indexed (if need be) biblio- 
graphy. And further yet, a knowledge of 
who's who and where they may be found, 
in the world of specialists upon the topic 
in question." 

Further along in the same article the 
writer lets his imagination picture the 
system at work. "A visual image of the 
system at work may answer several ques- 
tions that might well arise from the above 
outline. A man is about to start an in- 
dustry in which there is considerable dan- 



